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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 



CoMMinTiE ON Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Saturday^ January 27^ 1917, 

The committee this day met, lion. David J. Lewis (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee has met this morning to consider 
H. R. 20002, a bill providing for pensions for all American citizens 
who have reached the age of 65 years and who are incapable of 
manual lal)or, and whose incomes are less than $200 per anni^m. 
This bill was introduced by Gen. Sherwood and we will he glad 
to hear the (leneral in explanation of the bill at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ISAAC B. SHEBWOOD, A BEPBESENTATIVE 

IN CONOBESS FBOM THE STATE OF OHIO. 

Mr. Sherwood. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the chairman and 
members of the committee for giving me this hearing. Let me say 
at the outset that oure is the only great nation, either in Europe 
or America, except Russia, that has no old-age pension for its worn- 
out worthy workers. 

Imperial Germany took the initiative in this humane movement. 
Old-age pension in Germany was established in 1899, and has been 
in operation about 16 years. During that time the enormous sum of 
$2,500,000,000 has been paid to the workers of the German Empire. 
Of this amount more than one-half was paid by the Government 
and the employers. 

Fourteen million people are insured against sickness, or includ- 
ing families, over 50,000,000 people. The number insured against 
accident is 24,000,000; the number insured against old age and in- 
validity is 16,000,000. 

In England the law provides a subject of 20 years' residence and 
over 70 years of age, without a yearly income of $157, shall receive 
a weekly pension of about $1. 

To tlie continental island of New Zealand, under a British King, 
belongs the credit of establishing the first straight out old-a^e pen- 
sion. This law was passed in 1898 and went into effect on the first 
of November of that year. This is without contribution from either 
the beneficiaries or the employers. Under this law the claimant 
must be 65 years of age and a resident for 25 years of the island. 
This provides a pension of £26 a year, or $130. This is $80 higher 
than my bill, and the pensioner must show that his income is less 
than $170 a year. This nrovidas for both husband and wife. 

Sweden and Norway aaopted old-age pension systems for worthy 
men, patterned largely aft^r the German system. 

78925—17 3 



4 ' OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Even the big corporations have adopted old-age pensions, includ- 
ing the Baltimore & Ohio Bailroad, which was the first railroad in 
the United States to create a pension for superannuated workmen. 
This was in 1884. Since 1898 the following big corporations have 
adopted the system: Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, the Delaware & Lackawanna Rail- 
road, the Houston & Texas Central Railroad, the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the Oregon Short Line, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the Rock Island system, the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the Union Pacific, and the New York Central 
lines. 

Altogether these trunk lines aggregate 45 per cent of the entire 
railroad mileage of the United States. They provide for a liberal 
pension on the retirement of their faithful employees. Nearly 
1^000,000 men are employed. They provide, on an average, a pen- 
sion of 30 per cent of the salary of the employees for the last 10 
years. Retirement is permitted at 65 years and compulsory at 70. 
No contributions are required from railroad workers. 

The first State of the Commonwealth of Australia to make pro- 
vision for the payment of old-age pensions was Victoria, whose legis- 
lation on the subject came into operation in January, 1901. New 
South Wales followed suit in August of the same year, and in July, 
1908, Queensland established an old-age pension system. Finally an 
act roviding for old-age pensions throughout Australia was passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament in June, 1908, and pensions imder 
that act began to be paid July 1, 1909. This Commonwealth act 
superseded the State acts in so far as provision for age is concerned. 
The Commonwealth act, as were the acts of the individual States, 
was closely modeled upon the New Zealand law. The pensionable 
age is fixed at 65 years, or in the event of permanent incapacity for 
work at 60 years. Age qualification for women is fixed at 60 years. 
The residential qualifications, though at first fixed at 25 years of 
continuous residence, was reduced in 1909 to 20 years. 

The rate of pension payable is determined by the commissioners 
or one of the deputy commissioners appointed under the act, and is 
fixed at such amount as the officials consider reasonable and sufficient, 
but must not ex(*eed in any event £26, or $130 a year, nor be at such 
rate as will make the pensioners' income, together with pension, 
exceed £52, or $250 a year. Regarding accumulated property, the 
Commonwealth act follows quite closely the provisions oi the New 
Zealand law. 

Belgium : Pensions are paid at the age of 65 years, after 30 years* 
service, or in case of physical disability, after 10 years' service. 

Holland : Pensions are paid to all employees reaching 65 years of 
age or for disability after 10 years' service. 

Sweden: Pensions are paid at the age of 65 yeare after 35 years' 
service. 

Switzerland : Each of the 22 Cantons has a different civil-pension 
system. Teachers are the (mly Federal employees who are pen- 
sioned. 

Turkey: After 30 years' service a pension may be claimed if, 
through sickness or bodily infirmity, the employee is unable to 
attend to the duties of his office. 
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The law establishing a universal compulsory system of old-age 
insurance for workmen and employees m France was enacted in 
March, 1910, and promulgated in April of that year. The law is an 
extension of the law of July 14, 1905, which established a right to 
relief on the part of all persons over 70 years of age with incomes 
under a certain specific amount. The law of 1910 provides for com- 
pulsory insurance for wage earners and salaried employees in indus- 
try, commerce, agricultural, and domestic service, and optional insur- 
ance for independent farmers and producers. It provides further for 
equal contributions by employers and employees in case of compul- 
sory insurance. It grants a State subsidy of 60 francs, beginning 
with the liquidation of pensions at the age of 65 years in compulsory 
insurance and a varying subsidy up to the same limit in voluntary 
insurance. 

As in Germany, so in France, employees of both sexes are included 
under the compulsory system, exqept State employees of departments 
and communes. Under the compulsory system the contribution per 
annum for an adult male amounts to 9 francs, for a female to 6 
francs, and for minors under 18 years of age to 4.50 francs. The 
employer must pay an amount equal to that of the employee and it 
must be borne by the employer exclusively, any agreement to the 
contrary being declared null and void. 

The old-age pension law of Great Britain provides in brief that 
every British subject of 20 years' standing and residence in the 
United Kingdom who has attained the ace of 70 vears and is with- 
out a yearly income in excess of £31 10 shillings ($157.50) shall, on 
application, receive a weekly pension ranging from about 1 shilling 
to 5 shillings, according to the value of other income. Great Britain 
is ruled by a hereditary monarch ; so is the German Empire. 

How about the Government of the United States, supposed to be a 
Government of the people, for the benefit of all the people, and a 
Republic where the power of hereditary rule is supposed to be an 
unknown factor in our ethics of government? How generously or 
how justly have we provided for the benevolent succor of our ^reat 
army of mdustrial workers after their working days are over? Is 
the proposition to take care, in their old a^e, of the men and women 
whose mdustry and skill made this the richest Nation around the 
world to be given no serious consideration, when the leading mon- 
archies of the Old World have made this humane legislation the 
basic idea of their economic policy? 

Egypt: A service pension may be claimed after 25 years' service. 
All employees are retired by law at the age of 65. 

Japan: Pensions are paid, after 15 years' service, beginning at one- 

?[uarter of the salary and increasing one two-hundred-and-fortieth 
or each year of service over 15. Any official may retire at the age 
of 60 years. 

For over a quarter of a century we have been squandering millions 
of the hard-earned tax money of the people in preparation for war 
when there has been no war threatened, and no prospect of war, 
while the empires of the old world and the great continental islands 
of the Pacific Ocean have been enacting legislation in the interest 
of their industrial workers that put to shame our pretense of humane 
legislation. Why not do something along the lines of human prog- 
ress by enacting substantial legislation for the benefit of that widefy 
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neglected class, too poor to organize a congressional lobby in their 
own interest? 

I would set apart, say, $20,000,000 as a starter for old-age pensions 
to the worthy workers. This would be ample for the first year. 
Nothing would do such valuable service in healing the constant con- 
flict between capital and labor as a system of old-age pensions such 
as an English Province under an English king inaugurated way out 
on the broad Pacific Ocean. Not only would this benign alleviation 
of the woes of the workers heal the antagonism now so apparent in 
labor strikes but it would be an inspiration of patriotism to every 
worthy worker in the United States. Our flag would then be a hope 
and a symbol of helpfulness, saying to every son of toil be true, be 
faithful to your trust, and when old age conies on apace this flag 
with the shining stars will be your protector and a grateful Nation 
will help you to make your last days on earth comfortable and full 
of gratitude. As a matter of national defense it would be a 
cognate inspiration to every worker. The men and women of the 
shops, mines, and farms who produce all our wealth and who have 
made this the richest Nation around the world are treated with 
total indifference after their working days are over and turned out 
to frost-bitten grass and cold neglect like a worn-out dray horse. 
And yet our orators and statesmen call this the only great Kepublic 
on earth, where the people — the plain people, if you please — ^have the 
rule and destiny of the Republic in their keeping. 

Under our form of Government, with all power not conceded to 
the Federal (xovernment reserved to the States, it is not within the 

Srisdiction of Congress to enact contributory old-age pensions, 
ence my bill is based on the system successfully adopted in New 
Zealand. 

Look at the extravagant legislation for the benefit of our Regular 
Army. A private soldier who serve^i 30 years is retired for life on 
the pay roll at $35 a month, a chief musician at $90 (and this is a 
noncombatant position), a drum major at $67 per month. I may say 
that in four years of experience in war I never knew of a drum major 
or a chaplain to be wounded. 

As I have alreadv stated, the vital statistics for 30 years show that 
soldiering in the Regular Am>y is the safest occupation in the 
country. The statistics from 1:8^0 to 1880, from 1880 to 1890, and 
from 1900 to 1910 show that more men were disabled and lost their 
lives on farms, either from falling off havstacks or being kicked to 
death by mules or caught in farm machines, than lost their lives in 
the Regular Army, and I can verify these statistics by the official 
reports. 

These Regular Army soldiers have the best of food and clothing, 
the best sanitary conditions, the best medical service, and have the 
comforting assurance that if true and faithful the Government has 

Provided liberal pensions for their care and comfort in their old age. 
'his great anny of soldiers are a tremendous burden on the taxpayci-s 
of the country, and as the bulk of our taxes by tariff and internal 
revenues taxes the laboring classes have to bear more than their 
equitable share. In other words, every worker in our shops and mines 
and fields has not only to support himself but is compelled, figura- 
tively speaking, to carry an idle soldier on his back. It is outrageous 
injustice to compel the industrial workers to wear out their lives in 
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the productive industries, and when their working days are over to 
be cast adrift to eke out their declining days as the victims of private 
charity, as a burden on the local community, while the great army of 
idlers who for 80 years have been a grievous burden on the taxpayers 
receive munificent pensions for life. The hour is timely to bring this 
vital question — ^the most vital of all economic or ethical questions — to 
the attention of Confess and the country. I have introduced and 
hope to push into national law this old-age pension bill, based upon 
well-tried experience in three leadingnations across the Atlantic and 
two ^eat continental islands in the Pacific. 

Is it possible in a republic supposed to be a government adminis- 
tered in the interest ox all the people that this just and righteous 
question is to be treated with cold and indifferent neglect? Is it 
true that the men and women in our mines and factories and fields, 
who produce all our wealth, have to look for light and hope in their 
declining years to the imperial kings and kaisers across the Atlantic? 

Would it not be safer and better for this rich and powerful Re- 
public to consider the economic advantages of this humane measure 
aside from its appealing benevolent features? 

Did it ever occur to you that this national flag is chiefly valuable 
for what it stands for? The flag of a Republic like ours is typical 
of the nation's purpose, in the line of justice, equality, and the 
humanities. The purposes of a people or a nation are only reflected 
in its laws. Humane legislation is the surest inspiration for loyalty 
of the men and women who do the world's work. Let us recognize 
the claims of the industrial classes in the speedy passage of alleviat- 
ing laws. This would inspire a more sympathetic admiration for 
the flag and a dee})er devotion to our best ideals of democracy than 
unmeaning flag waving and skyrocket oratory, exploiting extrava- 
gant armies and navies, and the domination ot the big oceans. This 
bill is constitutional and meritorious, and if enacted into law will 
do more to mollify the conflict between capital and labor than all 
the legislation of the past. It will not only give hope and comfort 
to every one of our great army of wealth producers, but will place 
this Nation on a par in benign legislation with the leading mon- 
archies of the old world. 

Mr. Nolan. There is just one question I would like to ask you, 
General. I want to find out how you secured the statistics in refer- 
ence to the number of people killed and injured on the farms in 
comparison with those killed and injured in the Army. 

Mr. Sherwood. I got these statistics from the various States which 
have farm accident statistics, and then I took the statistics in refer- 
ence to the Army from the Adjutant General's report. 

Mr. Nolan. Does that include the Spanish- American war? 

Mr. Sherwood. No. There were more men killed and injured on 
the farms than there were in the Regular Army in other decades, but 
not the decade 1890 to 1900. So far ;is the Spanish-American War 
is concerned, there were 247 men killed in battle during that war. 

Mr. Nolan. And there were a number of men who died from 
disease? 

Mr. Sherwood. The number of men who died from disease was 
more than that. The men who died from disease numbered more 
than 4,000; that is, in the Spanish- American War. They died before 
they went to Cuba. They had the life drilled out of them, and they 
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were fed on embalmed beef, and the rigors of the climate down there 
Were such that these men were not able to resist the heat of the 
climate in their debilitated condition. 

The Chairman. Have you made any computations showing how 
much this would cost in the United States? 

Mr. Sherwood. That is a very hard thing to do, but I took the 
statistics of the railroads that are giving pensions to their men. 
For instance, we have about 4,000 workmen on railroads entering 
Toledo, and the amount of pensions paid there by the seven great 
trunk lines to men who have been in the service 30 vears amounts to 
about 5 per cent. If you take the amount which would be paid to 
the men on the farms, it would be negligible. They have to have 
a record of 30 years of continuous labor. This excludes all men who 
are now receiving pensions from benevolent societies. They are 
excluded, and also the men who have an income of $200 a year or 
more. 

I estimated, from the be^t figures I could get, that the amount 
would not be over $20,000,000 the first year. I made an estimate of 
the amount that would be required for my dollar-a-day pension bill. 
The Pension Office said it would cost $75,000,000 as it was originally 
framed, and then after it came out of conference thev said it would 
cost $41,000,000. I said it would not cost over $21,000,000, and it 
figured out that it actually cost $20,800,000 the first year. So I was 
only $200,000 out of the way on that estimate. 

It is more difficult to estimate on the cost of this bill. It will be 
a mere negligible amount, considering what we are spending on the 
Army and Navy. We are going to spend $60,000,000 this year for 
fortifications. We have already spent over $178,000,000, and there 
has never been a gun fired, and probably never will be, except that 
the big guns will be fired in the air or at targets. 

Mr. Watson. General, I notice in your bill you provide for all 
people who have ever been employed in interstate commerce or in 
the Government service irrespective of the character of their occu- 
pation. Have you made or had made any examination into the legal 
aspects of that provision ? 

Mr. Sherwood. I consulted with one of the best constitutional 
lawyers and othere in New York, and they say the bill is consti- 
tutional. If you can pension men who serve 30 years in the Army 
and who see no service and ^ive them $30 a month, why can you not 
pension men like those mentioned in the bill ? These other men are 
parasites on the body politic. Why can you not pension the men 
who produce all the wealth of the country and who wear themselves 
out in that service? Is the Supreme Court of the United States 
going to make that kind of a distinction in favor of the idlers and 
against the wealth products? 

I have also an opinion from a professor of law in the University 
of Chicago, who has looked into this matter, and his opinion is that 
it is constitutional. 

Mr. Watson. Will you file that opinion in reference to the legal 
aspect of this bill in the record ? 

Mr. Sherwood. In my speech in reference to this matter, when I 
introduced the bill, I referred to that. Mr. Holder, attorney for the 
American federation, understands all about that. 
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Mr. Watson. I am particularly concerned about the legal aspects 
of this bill, and if you can put in the record the opinion you received 
in reference to that, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Sherwood. I will be glad to do that, if I can get it in time. 

The Chairman. I may say for the information of the committee 
and others interested that a gentleman in New York by the name of 
Miles N. Dawson, in my opinion, the best student of these socio- 
legal questions, in his testimony before the Accident Compensation 
Commission a few years ago, went into this constitutional question 
fully and thoroughly. The result of his studies, Judge Watson, was 
this, that while the Constitution at that time, at least, contained 
inhibitions upon the taxing power, and only allowed the Federal 
Government to levy certain kinds of taxes, still the Constitution con- 
tained no inhibitions upon the objects of appropriations or rather 
upon the appropriating power. 

Mr. Watson. That is. in the discretion of Congress. 

The Chairman. He aid, as a matter of fact, in referring to the 
subject of appropriations, point out that the Constitution uses the 
language, " for the general welfare." 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Sherwood. As I remember the opinion I got from the pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Chicago, who has written several 
books on the workman's compensation law, and also the opinion I 
got from the constitutional lawyer in New York, they said just 
what you have said, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the power of 
Congress over appropriations. We are paying pensions to nearly 
every soldier of all wars. The States are — some oi them are — paying 
mothers' pensions. They are doing that in Ohio now. 

Mr. Browne. As I remember it, Mr. Dawson also appeared before 
us in reference to the insurance law. 

The Chairman. He is one of the most capable as well as one of the 
most patriotic men I know in the United States. 

Mr. Sherwood. The black gowns in the United States Supreme 
Court cover something more than rusty precedents now. 

Mr. SuMNERs. Gen. Sherwood, I notice in your bill that you state, 
in your enumeration of the people who may be pensioned, first, em- 
ployees of the Government. They are mentioned specifically. And 
then you mention employees of individuals, firms, partnerships, or 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce, and then you use this 
expression, "and all other American citizens, irrespective of what 
occupation they have followed or by whom employed." 

As a matter in reference to the preparation of the bill, I want to 
ask why jou enumerated those special classes if, as I understand the 
bill, you intend to make it apply to all people who have been engaged 
in useful vocations during 30 years? 

Mr. Sherwood. I thought it was necessary to enumerate the Gov- 
ernment emploj^ees. My idea is that if you get a bill to apply to all 
laborers you will not antagonize any class oxlaborers. If you frame 
a bill to pension employees of the Government, who work less hours 
than the men who work in the shops and factories, you will arouse 
the animosity of all the other classes. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Why do you not include them in the general term ? 

Mr. Sherwood. That would be a matter of taste. 
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Mr. SuMNERS. I thought perhaps you had some special reason. 

Mr. Sherwood. It would be just as well. I do not know that.it 
would be necessary to enumerate them, but I thought it would be 
necessary to enumerate those engaged in interstate commerce and 
the Government employees. I think it would be well to make a gen- 
eral pension law, such as they have in New Zealand. 

Mr. SuMNERS. The difficulty about the enumeration of various 
classes, in the construction of the law, is that where classes are enu- 
merated there is always some difficulty in having a general applica- 
tion made. The disposition of those who construe the law is to con- 
strue even terms of general application, more or less, in relationship 
to the enimderated classes. 

Mr. Sherwood. We have that in the Pension Office. 

Mr. Sumners. That is the general principle, as I understand it, 
that underlies legal construction. 

Mr. Sherwood. The only reason why I enumerated those was be- 
cause the court might hold the bill in reference to some of those un- 
constitutional and might hold others constitutional. That is one rea- 
son why. Of course, this is new le^lation for this country, but it is 
old legislation for the countries of Europe and for the islands in the 
Pacific. 

(Thereupon the comuiittee adjourned.) 
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